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CARL SANDBURG 
(Poet) 


Until censorship shows more intelligence, we should 
have less of it. 


MAXWELL E. PERKINS 
(Editor, “Scribner’s Magazine”’) 


I have followed Senator Cutting’s fight against Censor- 
ship with sympathy and admiration. He is contending for 
the most important of all social principles, and the most 
American, that of freedom of the mind. And he is doing 
it in a most distinguished way. 


EDWARD C. ASWELL 
(Assistant Editor, “The Forum’’) 


The fundamental trouble with censorship is that it is 
based on an assumption that general human nature is weak, 
frail, and easily deluded, but that certain individuals do not 
share this common weakness and can therefore act as cen- 
sors for the rest of mankind. When this assumption is ex- 
amined critically, it breaks down in both of its partculars. 

Moreover, as a practical matter, censorship is silly and 
always tends to defeat its own purposes. 

I think this sums up as briefly as possible my feeling 
about censorship. I disapprove of it in theory, and its folly 
in practice is too evident to need elaboration. 
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WILL IRWIN 


(Publicist) 


Surely I’m with Senator Cutting in his fight. I don’t 
know an author who isn’t. 

Meditating recently on the social aspects of our craft, 
I woke to realize that these United States, almost alone 
among the nations, maintains the ancient monarchical atti- 
tude toward the printed word. Copyright, for example. 
Kings used to issue “licenses to print” after some King’s 
henchman had scrutinized the copy to assure himself that 
it contained no dangerous thoughts. The first copyright 
laws were an extension of the principle. Long ago every 
nation except the United States and Siam abrogated that 
principle and put property in literary creation on the same 
legal basis as any other property. We stick to the old sys- 
tem. That’s why you and I can’t copyright in any foreign 
language except on the fiction that we’re British subjects. 
The Berne Copyright union simply can’t warp our archaic 
code into a modern system. 

The same with censorship. It derives from a subcon- 
scious sense—inherited from fifty centuries of monarchism 
—that thinking is dangerous, disturbing. In other depart- 
ments of human activity, society can wait until the crime 
is committed. But thought is so dangerous that we must 
watch the thinker and all who purvey his wares, to see 
whether he is going to commit a crime. 

Ridiculous, isn’t it? The Senator from Utah has shown 
us how very ridiculous. A twenty-five-dollar-a-week clerk 
sits as court of final judgment on Voltaire! 
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Now, the watch-dogs of our thoughts propose that we 
extend our customs censorship to debar “seditious matter.” 
I almost wish they’d do it—the antics would be such fun. 
The customs clerk is to decide what is seditious. And doubt- 
less futile and inflammatory little hand bills will slip 
through, while scholary considerations of the Russian revo- 
lution will go to the guillotine. For note: this measure is 
based on the illusion, sedulously cultivated by certain pro- 
fessional patriots, that we stand in imminent danger of Com- 
munism; whereas informed persons know that there aren’t 
enough Communists in these United States to wad Uncle 
Sam’s gun. But the act still takes. 

Senator Cutting has proved himself a man of sense. 


JOHN DEWEY 


(Professor of Philosophy, Columbia University) 


I am glad to hear that you are taking up the matter of 
Censorship. It is especially timely in view of the efforts 
of Senator Cutting to liberate us from the burden of customs 
censorship. It is ridiculous that the foreign literature that 
comes to the American nation should be subject to restric- 
tions imposed by a group of officials whose business is con- 
cerned with economic affairs. If the American people sub- 
mits to this imposition, it is a proof that it has lost its love 
of liberty and self-government. 

It is a reflection upon the eastern states that boast of 
superior culture that the leadership in this fight should come 
from New Mexico, and it is most encouraging to know that 
Senator Cutting has you behind him in his fight for historic 
American liberties. I wish you all success. 
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ARTHUR DAVISON FICKE 


(Poet) 


A DEFINITION OF CENSORSHIP 


(Quoted, by permission, from the Twenty-fourth 
Edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica.) 


CENSORSHIP—A degrading form of unnatural sexual vice, 
publicly practiced in some parts of the world by certain 
undeveloped and ignorant types of savages. Modern 
scientific research has made it entirely clear that the 
tendency toward this vice does not exist in healthy, 
normal organisms, but is solely the result of disintegra- 
tion of that important series of nerves which connects 
the cortex with the reproductive organs. 

No cure has so far been discovered. In civilized 
societies, habitual victims of the disease are usually 
committed to institutions for the care of the insane, 
where, as a rule, they receive the sympathetic atten- 
tion which their misfortune merits. 

Any mention of the subject, in refined circles, is 
regarded as somewhat indelicate. 


(See also: DEMENTIA PRAECOX, IMPOTENCE, 
BESTIALITY, and DELUSIONS OF GRANDEUR.) 
—A. D. FICKH, M. D. . 
Director of the Laboratory of 
Abnormal Psychology, 
Hardhack University. 
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SHERWOOD ANDERSON 
(Novelist) 


You may be dead sure that I am in sympathy with the 
intelligent fight being made against a senseless censorship 
by Senator Cutting and with your effort to back him up. 


B. W. HUEBSCH 


(Treasurer, The American Civil Liberties Union) 


Just as prohibition encourages illicit drinking, censor- 
ship will increase surreptitious distribution of dirty books. 
New Mexico and the nation should be congatulated on hav- 
ing an enlightened Senator. Oh, for forty-eight more like 
Cutting in the Senate! 


WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE 
(Editor, “The Emporia Gazette’’) 


I have written to our two Senators asking them to stand 
by the Cutting Amendment. No form of censorship would 
be quite so bad as that proposed by Senator Smoot which 
would make baggage inspectors on the dock censors of our 
foreign literature. I am proud of your good fight. 
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WITTER BYNNER 


(Poet) 
‘AN AMERICAN TRAGEDY’ 


Each morning in the newspapers 
Our estimables read 

Of human life and gulp down crime, 
Part of their daily feed. 

Their children, lapping it up as well, 
Could open the parents’ eyes 

As to murder, rape and birth-control; 
But oh, so good and wise 

Our estimables have to be 
That when an artist speaks 

The open truth about our lives 
And seriously seeks 

To find some explanation, 
Some reason or some cure, 

The parents, smugger in their vice, 
Believe the books impure. 

No wisdom, heartiness or wit, 
No sympathy, no sense, 

But just a Wall Street willingness 
And moral impotence 

Is what our estimables choose 
As proper for the young— . 

No flesh and bone, no heart and soul, 
But dishwater and dung. 
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MARGARET LARKIN 
(Poet) 


“IT’S A GOOD IDEA” 


There ought to be an Anti-Censorship Society. Every 
liberal and intelligent reader of books is against Censorship. 
Publishers and authors suffer pocketbook loss from its un- 
reasoning restrictions, and the general public suffers in yet 
another of those liberties guaranteed by the Bill of Rights. 

Censorship—an organized effort by the Watch and 
Ward-ers and the government—is opposed in the most hap- 
hazard fashion. Individual publishers conduct a kind of 
guerilla warfare against it when some particular book is in- 
terfered with; occasionally they combine to organize a lobby 
when the biennial bill for stricter censorship is introduced 
in the legislature. But nobody, least of all themselves, takes 
their doings very seriously, for they are always open to the 
charge of self-interest. There ought to be a central body, 
proceeding on the general tenet that government censor- 
ship of writings and speaking is wrong, and an abridgement 
of human freedom. I still believe that organized and con- 
sistent effort by such a body would be effective. 

Two years ago I tried to do something about it. I ap- 
pointed myself executive secretary of the Anti-Censorship 
Society of New York, and drew up a plan. Its honorary 
Board was to include Great Names. Its financial angels 
were to be the book publishers. Its active directors were 
to be far-seeing liberals and progressive publishers. 

First of all I went to see Arthur Garfield Hays, liberal 
lawyer, author of “Let Freedom Ring”, noted for his associ- 
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ation with many unpopular causes, including the Scopes 
case. He was skeptical. 

“It’s a good idea, but it can’t be done”, said he. 

Then I went to see Morris Ernst, another lawyer with 
much influence in liberal circles. “Certainly it is needed, 
but if you can put it over, you’re a dandy”, he declared. It 
turned out that I was not a dandy. 

The reason for the skepticism of these canny gentle- 
men was not far to find. It lay in the attitude of the pub- 
lishers whom I next approached. The publishers were an 
integral part of the scheme. Obviously they should be the 
most interested group. They were continually raising cries 
of distress against the cruel injustices of censorship. But 
there was the hitch. Each one preferred to cry help, help 
for himself, and without much wanting help to come, either. 
They made it adequately plain that a degree of censorship 
was extremely profitable. Demand for their books was 
created by the free publicity of censorship, and they could 
rely on the book-leggers to outwit the Watch and Ward 
and supply the demand. However loudly they might howl 
in print, all they really hoped for was a chance to juggle 
more publicity out of the reprehensible law. 

Some of them acknowledged that theirs was a short 
sighted policy; that censorship might conceivably grow 
tighter and so unprofitable. But one and all they preferred 
the bird in hand. 

“My dear young lady,” said one energetic publisher, 
“Suppose our forthcoming ‘Indiscretions of Lady Snex,’ 
which will undoubtedly be censored in Boston, were to be 
championed by your society instead of my publicity depart- 
ment. Who would gain by it? You would. Your Society 
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can’t be as interested in pushing my book as I am, and 
whatever publicity you get would have to be distributed 
among all the publishers who support you. You would have 
to make a general campaign. You couldn’t possibly put 
through the intensive publicity program that I have planned 
for ‘Lady Snex’. And furthermore, if Boodle and Blank 
are going to join you, I would not have anything to do with 
it anyway. A bunch of double-crossing, crooked-contracts, 
author-robbers.” 

Two years later Congress slipped over the strictest 
Censorship clause that the Land of the Free has ever en- 
joyed. Champions have arisen, but it is notably hard to 
get anything repealed. The ex-Executive Secretary of the 
still-born Anti-Censorship Society desires to say, “I told 
you so,” and also “It serves you right”. 


ELLERY SEDGWICK 
(Editor, “The Atlantic Monthly’’) 


Senator Cutting’s vigorous and sensible speech on the 
censorship commanded my admiration. Beneath all the 
pother of the discussion, the welfare of Literature has been 
wellnigh forgotten. Instead of fortifying American ideals, 
the censorship is primarily useful as a gigantic advertise- 
ment to the publisher of the banned book. There is much 
decent and unselfish support behind censorship, but I am 
afraid it is misdirected to lasting harm. I wish Senator 
Cutting much success. 
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ALFRED A. KNOPF 
(New York Publisher) 


I would like to take this opportunity of contradicting 
the belief that seems to be wide-spread, that publishers wel- 
come censorship because books sell better when the censors 
attack them. This is usually the contrary of the truth. As- 
suming a publisher to have published deliberately a book 
that he felt was under the law obscene, and assuming that 
he had published it because he felt that its obscene or 
pseudo-obscene qualities would increase its sale, then it may 
be true that that publisher would favor the present censor- 
ship laws. But I do not think I am flattering my colleagues 
by stating that when they find themselves up against cen- 
sorship laws, it is usually over books that they sincerely do 
not believe to be obscene even under the present law. 

They are then faced by the unpleasant fact that how- 
ever innocent the book is, once it has been publicly attacked 
by the censors, it becomes, in the eyes of most people who 
might buy it, an obscene book, and the publisher finds him- 
self all but unable to exploit it in a dignified and decent way. 
So, most of the time, he stops exploiting the book altogether, 
surely with no beneficial financial result to himself. 


MABEL DODGE LUHAN 
(Writer) 


Power to you in your extremely righteous campaign 
against stupidity. 
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W. W. NORTON 
(New York Publisher) 


You can quote me as saying anything you please 
against censorship, or anything in praise of Senator Cut- 
ting, who is certainly a swell guy. Or you can quote me as 
saying that your contributor doesn’t know what he is say- 
ing when he says that publishers welcome censorship be- 
cause of the advertising it brings. For the one or two books 
that benefit, a score are hurt. 

When I went into the publishing business six years ago, 
Boston was the second best book town in America. Where 
it is today I do not know, but it certainly is not the book 
town it was. (Ask any Boston bookseller.) And anyone 
can guess the reason why. In the past ten years the only 
“God-saker” organization to which I have regularly given 
my money has been the American Civil Liberties Union, 
who are really sincere and doing a good job. Get one of 
them to write you something on censorship! 


UPTON SINCLAIR 


(Social Reformer) 


I think I should be inclined to favor some kinds of cen- 
sorship, except for the fact that the censors almost invari- 
ably prove themselves stupid and reactionary. On this ac- 
count I almost always find myself opposing censors; and 
sometimes the censors have been opposed to me. 
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MARY AUSTIN 
(Feminist) 

In the midst of zeal either to defend or destroy freedom 
of speech as a constitutional right, both sides manage to 
overlook the grave consideration of such freedom as a social 
precaution. Yet if there is any such thing as a right to say 
what one thinks, it must depend upon the certainty that at 
all times and on most occasions, every human being is liable 
to the common mishap of thinking wrongly. 

Probably there has never been anyone who could not 
be convicted of having at one time or another entertained 
ideas which have been pronounced or proven “bad”, or at 
least grievously mistaken. Indeed, the primary requisite 
for a scientific career—science in general being the business 
of right thinking—is the ability and willingness to abandon 
publicly any idea, however long and sincerely entertained, 
the moment it is shown to be incorrect or otherwise inad- 
missable. 

It is this liability to wrong thinking which binds us to 
the common obligation to refrain from exercising social 
compulsion on other people’s thinking. 

Without doubt, every one of the people who undertake 
to forbid the expression of ideas on sex or politics differing 
from their own, could be shown as entertaining ideas on sex 
or politics or public health or education or economics, which 
have already been pronounced “bad” by experts in those 
fields. . 

This is so generally understood that enlightened people 
the world over have agreed on Freedom of Speech as a 
sporting precaution. 

Not to be willing to abide by this precaution of permit- 
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ting free speech in the hope that some of us will eventually 
be found to be right, evinces an unsocial attitude which 
negates the whole principle of republicanism. I often ask 
myself whether organizations devoted to the suppression of 
opinion are not in their nature unconstitutional to the de- 
gree that would warrant their abolition. Or at least, could 
we not demand of them a pledge that every member hold 
himself willing, on being convicted of incorrect thinking on 
any other subject, to suffer the same fines and penalties 
prescribed for the thinkers they hope to suppress? 

We might, then, initiate a system of “pairing” in sup- 
pressions, similar to that employed in votes. I, for instance, 
would be glad to pair off my opposition to French corsets, 
now being introduced, with anyone entertaining a like anti- 
pathy to French novels or risque comedies, or the Old Testa- 
ment. Or the societies opposed to the importation of for- 
eign political ideals, could cancel out with the rage for the 
extirpation of alcoholic drink. 

I am in favor of sharpening our weapons to pierce the 
moral obtuseness which hedges such organizations as the 
Watch and Ward Society and the Sumner forces, with a 
practical demonstration of what really happens when it is 
once admitted that no particular kind of wrong thinking is 
more sacred or exempt than any other. 

The appearance of a leader of informed, intelligent 
public spiritedness, is a hopeful augury of being able to 
achieve our constitutionally guaranteed freedom by reason- 
able means. 

Let us follow Senator Cutting as far as the present 
adventure leads. But it should never be overlooked that the 
American demand for “practicality” may yet demand of us 
an objective demonstration. 
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E. B. W. 


(Assistant Editor, “The New Yorker’) 


THE CENSOR 


While others rail 
And do assail 
To no avail 
The gloomy censor, 
Down in my heart 
I take his part, 
Subject my art 
To mind much denser. 


His attitude, 

Though somewhat crude 

On matters lewd 
And anatomical, 

I do enjoy 

Without alloy— 

I find the boy 
Completely comical. 
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CAMILO PADILLA 
(Editor, “La Revista Ilustrada’’) 


Todos los paises civilizados de la tierra tienen leyes y 
disposiciones que tienden a evitar la circulacidén de la litera- 
tura inmoral u obcena, con objeto de impedir la corrupcién 
de la juventud y de las buenas costumbres. Los Estados 
Unidos tienen una ley federal que pone censura a las obras 
literarias, al entrar al pais, con el mismo objeto. Los Esta- 
dos de la Union igualmente tienen disposiciones legales que 
prohiben la propagacion de libros inmorales y de literatura 
que rebaja la moral del publico, especialmente de los nifios. 
Estas leyes o disposiciones, teniendo presente su fin, deben 
cumplirse. Pero desde el instante en que dicha censura se 
pone en manos de los empleados aduanales, carentes en su 
mayoria de los conocimientos literarios para poder juzgar 
de las obras y de los libros extranjeros, es natural que su 
juicio esté solamente basado en su propia opinion, bien en 
el aspecto exterior de los libros censurados, o bien en el 
prejuicio que dicho empleado aduanal abrigue para el origen 
del autor del libro sujeto a su censura. 

Enhorabuena que se impida la entrada de literatura 
obcena o revolucionaria, cediciosa o bolshevique, pero es 
necesario que la censura esté en manos doctas, al cuidado 
de personas conocedoras del asunto, o bien que se deroguen 
esas disposiciones de censura que impiden combatir las ideas 
contenidas en las obras prohibidas. 

La Asociacién Americana de Bibliotecas emprendera 
ante el Senado una campafia para que dicha censura sea 
abolida, habiendo iniciado ya esta misma campafia el Senador 
Bronson M. Cutting, de Nuevo Mexico, a cuya labor se debid 
que el proyecto de ley de la censura no fuera incluido en la 
Ley de la Tarifa. 
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JOHN METCALFE 
(English Author) 


I wish I could point with my usual pride to England and 
say that only in prohibition-ridden America could such an 
institution as that of a censorship of art and letters be 
tolerated. Unfortunately, this illogical pest, the censor, is 
not native to western shores only. Not then able to exhort 
Americans to mend their ways by offering them an example 
of a nobler attitude toward art, I can but add horror to hor- 
ror, in the hope that the absurd distinctions in prudery, ex- 
hibited when the mandates of the English censor are con- 
tradicted by those of the American, may provide an edify- 
ing illustration of what constitutes “evil”. Honi soit qui 
mal y pense has for me more than a sentimental and patri- 
otic significance. I have published books on both sides of 
the water, as have many of my friends. On one side of the 
Atlantic, when a manuscript is examined with a view to 
the censor’s approval, one set of phrases, one type of ex- 
pression, is banned. This, say, is in England. The same 
manuscript, submitted for approval in America, will retain 
the expressions which, it is supposed, might have shaken 
the foundations of society in the British Isles, while accord- 
ing to United States authorities a whole new set of deletions 
will be required if morals are to be safeguarded. Does this 
not suggest that the determination to discover evil (if there 
is no evil there will be no salary for censors),creates an 
atmosphere of evil in a very arbitrary way? During the 
war, the singing of “The Watch on the Rhine” among the 
civil population of the Allies created a sinister impression. 
There is nothing in either the words or the music of that 
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composition which is sinister in anything like the degree 
which would have then been registered in the audience’s 
frame of mind. At home, we do not ban the classics, as I 
understand they are sometimes banned in America; and on 
both sides of the water the Bible circulates freely. I won- 
der how many people, British and American, are able to 
look back to a time when their interest in Bible lore was 
stimulated by a search for words that are taboo in modern 
polite conversation. They will certainly remember how en- 
grossment in this specific terminology waned as they were 
emancipated to an adult freedom and their appreciation of 
the Bible stories as great literature was allowed to develop. 
The absurdities growing out of censorship are all too ob- 
vious, it seems to me. 


JOHN COLLIER 


(Executive Secretary, Indian Defense Association) 


Evangelism with Bureaucracy makes a dangerous team. 
We may laugh, but they have the power. Senator Cutting’s 
fight on Customs Service Censorship is worthy of Voltaire 
or Eighteenth Century British constitutional exponents. 
But Washington is not interested in any question of the wine 
of the spirit; only liquor debate interests it. 
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HANIEL LONG 


(Ex-professor of English, Carnegie Institute of Technology) 
ibs 


The psychology of censorship is all wrong. If you 
wish a thing to remain unnoticed, you do not call attention 
to it. To suppress a book is the most effective way to have 
everybody read it. Mark Twain gives this obvious truth 
its classic utterance: ‘Adam did not want the apple for 
the apple’s sake; he wanted it only because it was forbidden. 
The mistake was in not forbidding the serpent; then he 
would have eaten the serpent.”’ 

2. 

Under ordinary circumstances people read authors 
whom they like and understand, just as horses go to their 
proper pasture. Censorship accomplishes the miracle of 
making people read authors whom they neither like nor 
understand, and thus it adds seriously to the general con- 
fusion. 

3. 

A writer is concerned to find the truth of his experi- 
ence; his experience is the material from which he forms 
his art. All writers together give us our picture of human 
existence. There is no idea and no image which society can 
forbid a writer to examine, without running the risk of a 
distorted picture of man. Only time can tell which ideas 
and images are important. It is our good fortune that New- 
ton was not forbidden to think about the falling apple, and 
I can hardly imagine anybody desiring to go back and live 
in the centuries that shackled science. In the same way, 
doubtless, future generations will rejoice that they did not 
need to live in an age which shackled literature. 


The Honorable Bronson Cutting, Senator from New Mexico. 
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LINCOLN STEFFENS 
(Ex-Liberal) 


You can’t enact liberty, any more than you can moral- 
ity, or democracy, or justice. We have tried it; read our 
constitution, all the amendments. Convinced of this, I may 
not—no ex-liberal should appear to sponsor any such move 
as this that interests you. It is all very well for you liberals; 
it is still wiser for legislators, lawyers and chambers of 
commerce to pass liberal laws. They are safe; literal liberty 
itself is perfectly harmless, but liberal laws are both safe 
and misleading. 

You know, as any writer and talker knows by experi- 
ence, that free words don’t do anything and free actions, 
like strikes and insurrections, can’t get anywhere in this 
country. Were our rulers as cunning as we think them to 
be, they would pass laws making freedom complete and 
absolute. That would spread among the people a sense 
of self-respect, contentment and pride, which would make 
them—well, let us say—work better. It would be a false 
sense, of course. If an emergency should arise, a hopeful 
strike or a dangerous revolt or even a flaming speech, our 
courts could be trusted to interpret and the police to club 
their way through the laws to common sense and good 
order. 

No. Your proposition is one for the reactionaries to 
support, if they are intelligent enough to see the point; it 
is not for those of us who need suppression, discontent, 
emotion into which to instill the perception that political, 
social and personal liberty must be founded on economic 
freedom and fearlessness. 

But maybe the Laughing Horse is only laughing again. 
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EVELYN D. SCOTT 
(Novelist and Poet) 


It seems to me that the supposedly feminine rejoinder, 
“because”, given as explanation of a viewpoint, has never 
been appreciated. Where conviction is absolute, the infer- 
ences of argument, no matter how elaborate they may be, 
never cover the situation. “Because” is the one adequate 
expression of a belief in which there are not, conceivably, 
two sides to the matter. When asked why I feel censorship 
the enemy of culture—inimical to every civilizing process— 
emotion inclines me to reply, “Because!” 

However, I will, by the way, make this concession to 
reason, who is the handmaiden of my faith, even as of Mr. 
Sumner’s: Several years ago, at the time the “Little Re- 
view” was being prosecuted for the publication of certain 
portions of “Ulysses”, I visited Mr. Sumner. He did not 
know that I entered the portals of the “Society for the 
Suppression of Vice” with much the same shrinking from 
public observation which would be experienced by a pillar 
of society from a middle western town on his first visit to 
the Folies Bergeres. I thought the “Society for the Sup- 
pression of Vice” a wicked institution. I still think so; but 
at that time I was as unprepared for Mr. Sumner’s naivete 
and his ignorance of anything that the sophisticated could 
call culture, (ingratitude to say it after his polite treatment 
of me, still remembered after all these years!) as the tired 
business man from Sioux City, (or somewhere,) is unpre- 
pared for disappointments in the haunts of vice. I put Mr. 
Sumner under cross-examination, and he submitted chival- 
rously. One of my first questions was unoriginal and must 
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have been familiar in his ears. I asked him why the constant 
perusal of obscene literature and the contemplation of it in 
visual art had made him, presumably, the most chaste- 
minded of men. He answered me saying that what was 
usually condemned by his organization could not affect the 
superior intelligence of the better class of America’s citi- 
zens. But he hastened to explain to me that according to 
the intelligence tests made by the army during the war, the 
mentality of American youth (of army age) was very low. 
It is this degrading average which, according to the gist 
of his conversation, must be protected. The cultural stand- 
ards of the country must be regulated according to demands 
formulated for the interest, not of the finest types which 
the nation has produced (such as Mr. Sumner and myself) 
but of the sub-normal products of our civilization. 

On the basis of such a plea as Mr. Sumner made that 
day, (and, I believe, in sincere conviction of right), might 
be established a counter-condemnation; not of the relatively 
insignificant activities of one bigoted organization, or of 
several, but of the democratic principle. If the cultural 
standards of democracy do create exigencies which demand 
that art and literature wear the confines that are advan- 
tageous in a society of morons, then democracy ought to go. 
That is what I think. But I do not believe that censorship 
is necessary, even for those morons. Mr. Sumner is, I be- 
lieve, a Presbyterian. At any rate he is a professor of faith 
in some Christian orthodoxy. My own religious beliefs are 
unformulated, but in a metaphysical interpretdtion, I am 
certainly convinced that the Kingdom of God is within. 
And I do not believe that it was ever put there by com- 
pulsion of manmade law. Let us, before we overrun more 
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pages, have one obvious example before us of the vacant 
accomplishment of a compulsory standard. Let us regard 
the fiasco of prohibition. Or if you are of the party that 
is blinded to the fact of the debauching of a whole section 
of the government as one of prohibition’s demoralizing ef- 
fects; think of Russia. Perhaps I am mistaken, but I will 
presume that most of America’s staunch advocates of pro- 
hibition are no friends of Russia. You may say what you 
like of the Soviet, but no history will support you if you 
try to contradict my assertion that the Soviet was made 
possible by the efforts of Russian idealists, broader in their 
philosophy than is Mr. Sumner, but equally bent on impos- 
ing reformation. The Soviet is working for the greatest 
good of the greatest number, so its supporters profess. Mr. 
Sumner is also working for the greatest good of the class of 
alleged morons, which, as he told me, statistically stated, 
far outnumber his class and my own. 


HARRIET MONROE 


(Editor, “Poetry, a Magazine of Verse’’) 


Probably it is too late for me to say a strong word for 
Senator Cutting on the subject of Censorship. But I am 
with him—and you—most heartily, and will try to give him 
a congratulatory hand in Poetry for April. 


HENRY GODDARD LEACH 
(Editor, “The Forum’’) 


Bronson Cutting is a former pupil of mine, so I take 
considerable glory in the present censorship business. 
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THE PRESENT SITUATION IN 
THE SENATE 


We wish we could reprint the Hon. Bronson Cutting’s 
speech in the Senate of Thursday, October 10th, 1929, as it 
appears in the Congressional Record along with the com- 
ments of Senators Tydings, Dill, Smoot, et al. Or we wish 
we could enclose with this issue of the Laughing Horse 
copies of the Record itself, that particular issue having 
been far more readable and interesting than any we have 
seen for a long time. 

But since we cannot, perhaps a brief summary of the 
situation will be apropos: 

The Tariff Law of 1842 excluded indecent and obscene 
prints, paintings, lithographs and transparencies, and gave 
clerks of the Bureau of Customs the power of Censor. 

The 1890 Act added obscene books, pamphlets, etc., in- 
struments of an immoral nature, and contraceptive matter. 
This is the law at present and clerks of the Bureau of 
Customs still have the power of Censor. 

The House of Representatives and the Senate Finance 
Committee, in presenting the new tariff bill last fall, added 
an amendment to the censorship clause concerning matter 
advocating treason, insurrection and the like; and in that 
form it was presented to the Senate. 

Senator Cutting at first tried to have the whole thing 
stricken out, and so he presented his first amendment; and 
after this had failed, he modified it still furthér. In this 
form, permitting books to enter in spite of alleged indecency 
and also in spite of alleged treasonable or insurrectionary 
matter, but excluding matter “urging forcible resistance to 
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any law of the United States, or containing any threat to 
take the life of or inflict bodily harm upon any person in the 
United States,” it passed by the narrow margin of 38 to 36. 

Many people have assumed that writers like Engels and 
Karl Marx will, under the present reading, still have to pass 
the approval of customs inspectors; but it is unlikely that 
the wording of the amendment as passed can bear any such 
construction. Few books in the world could actually be 
excluded under a fair interpretation of the present amend- 
ment. Of course if it is unfairly interpreted, that is the 
time to make a fresh fight. 

A real danger at present, then, is that in the new con- 
test the ground that has already been gained may be lost 
again, so that emphasis should be laid on keeping the 
amendment as it now stands, rather than on any attempt 
to alter it more drastically. That has already been tried. 

The main point, as Mr. Will Irwin has so ably pointed 
out, is that twenty-five-dollar-a-week customs clerks should 
not be allowed to sit as court of final judgment on Voltaire 
—or, indeed, on anybody else! 
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CYRIL KAY-SCOTT 


(Director Santa Fe Art School) 


Admitting that blasphemy and. obscenity are very un- 
American I confess that our contemporary methods of cen- 
sorship irresistibly incline me to both, 

In 1927 a New York customs official attempted to con- 
fiscate a series of my drawings from the nude, drawings 
which were made in Paris at the Academie Colarossi in 
the company of half a hundred reputable artists, both men 
and women. Some of these drawings had been exhibited 
all over Europe, notably in Paris at the home and under 
the auspices of a lady who is the wife of a world-famous 
French statesman and in London at the home of one of the 
most distinguished Englishwomen now living. 

This customs official had never heard of the Italian 
renaissance and informed me that Rembrandt never painted 
naked women. It was necessary to ask the intervention of 
‘influence higher up’ in order to get possession of the draw- 
ings. Even at that I was asked to sign a paper saying that 
I would not exhibit these drawings in America, which I re- 
fused to do. 

I have since used the same drawings constantly in our 
classes at the Santa Fe Art School to illustrate problems in 
our work from the nude model. These classes have been 
composed of both men and women. The women in the 
classes have been the cultured and respectable wives and 
daughters of typical and solid American citizens from four- 
teen states of our glorious union. Never once have we had 
a student poison minded enough even to hint that the draw- 
ings remotely approached obscenity or even impropriety. 

As a- citizen of the United States, I, in common with all 
loyal American Catholics and Protestants, object to our 
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government becoming an established church. If we cannot 
help its becoming one, perhaps we might beg it to choose 
literary and artistic inquisitors who are neither illiterate 
nor are esthetic idiots. 


JOSIE TURNER 


(Author of “Elsie Dinsmore on the Loose’’) 


I disagree. Customs officials, policemen, prohibition 
officers, garbage men, and gentlemen of the bar should be 
allowed unlimited power to suppress any book which they 
think might arouse sinful thoughts in youthful minds. I 
-once knew a woman who snipped the words out of most of 
the popular songs her daughter bought in sheet music. The 
result is that the daughter is now a gold mine of informa- 
tion about outmoded songs. She always hastened to a 
music store and memorized the words that her mother had 
removed with the embroidery scissors. 

If we but permit censorship to continue and to become 
more inclusive—as it assuredly will—who knows but that 
succeeding generations, proceeding on the same human prin- 
ciple as the above mentioned daughter, will be far more 
conversant than we with the great literature of the past? 
When the millenium of complete censorship arrives, the 
reading of Mr. Sumner and his friends in the Senate will 
be limited to the Rollo books, Elsie Dinsmore and Little 
Lord Fauntleroy, while the rebellious younger generation 
will be familiarizing themselves with the Old Testament, 
Aristophanes, Theocritus, Martial, Rabelais, Voltaire, the 
Elizabethans, the Restoration dramatists, and soon. Which 
is only fitting and proper. 
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LOGAN CLENDENING 


(Doctor of Medicine, Author of “The Human Body,” etc.) 


The power to bind and the power to loose reposed by 
Jesus in St. Peter, was an awesome responsibility and one 
that can not or should not be assumed by any man lightly 
or inadvisably nor without conviction of clear authoriza- 
tion. All human contacts have some feature of the pre- 
dominance of one or the other of these dreadful characters. 
There are friends who bind us and those who free us; 
vocations, institutions, organiaztions, pictures and books 
which do the same. 

Of boofis, I think as an example—probably a trivial 
one—of books on grammar and rhetoric. Some of these 
are so full of rules and regulations and dogmatisms that no 
man can ever attempt to follow them without feeling himself 
fettered and narrowed and chained. And there are others 
like Professor Lounsberry’s books on pronunciation, and 
Barrett Wendell’s wonderful book called “English Composi- 
tion’”” and Fowler’s “Modern English Usage” which have 
the great gusty airs of heaven blowing through them and 
release you to all the glory of the employment of the most 
mobile tongues. 

I can conceive of no way to become free except to 
know the truth. And I know of no way to know the truth 
unless it be available somewhere. Men become safe in the 
world not by avoiding disease but by acquiring immunity 
by contact with it. You can never be safe from tht shadows 
of the night by hiding from them, only by grappling with 
them face to face. 

And so I am for a free press and an idle censor. Those 
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gentlemen of the Senate who are so solicitious in protecting 
the world from an open discussion of personal problems are 
doubtless excellent gentlemen of the best intentions—of 
those very best of all good intentions with which the streets 
of hell are so smoothly paved. But they are assuming 
dreadful powers. Let them see to it that the assumption 
of these powers is justified by the wisdom of their results. 

During the recent discussions of the censorship of ‘The 
Weil of Loneliness”, some New York officials, commenting 
on the protests which were telegraphed in, observed that 
the authors were “the kind of people who would object to 
any censorship.” So far as I am concerned, he is exactly 
right, and I for one would be proud to be written down such 
a sort of person. 


Lunch: 12-2 Tea: 3-5 Dinner: 6-8 
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